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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. The 
Meeting, lately held at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, was, let us hope, the beginning 
of aseries of efforts, which will end in 
the accomplishment of this grand object. 
The nation has witnessed several 
struggles made before; especially those 
ofthe Frienps oF THE Peopie and of the 
Corresponding Society. The former of these 
gave up, being unable to withstand the 
torrent of abuse’ that was poured out 
against it; and the latter was stifled by 
means, for the use of some of which the 
actors obtained a bill of indemnity, but 
neither which means or the actors will, 
I trust, ever be forgotten. —— Things 
are now a good deal changed. When 
the Corresponding Society was stifled, the 
Revolution was at the full boil in France ; 
the streets of Paris were (owing princi- 
pally te the war carried on against the 
French people in the name of their king) 
stained with human blood; all law and 
order, all security to either property or 
person, seemed to be at an end; and, 
every one looked upon France as destined 
to fall a prey to the kings who had co- 
alesced against her, and by whom it was 








» expected she would be torn limb from 
| limb, and divided, or, at least, plucked of 


her fairest plumes and most essential 
This was the 
State of things at the time when the Cor- 
responding Society was stifled. In an- 





» swer to that Society, who asked, be it 
| observed, for nothing but reform of parlia- 


ment, and who were never proved to have 
had any other object in view; in answer 
to that Society, it was said by the Anti- 
jacobins, “ What, do you want to put 


' “England in the horrid state in which 


“ France now is? The revolutionists in 
“France began by asking for reform; 
“ having got one step, they preceeded to 
“ another, ’till,-at last, they have mur- 
“ dered the king and his wife and son and 
“sister; and, after having done that 
“they are now murdering one another, 
“having declared war against all law, 
“ property and order.’ ‘This was the 











substance of what was said in answer to 
the Corresponding Society. Their op- 
ponents reasoned syllogistically thus : 
« The revolutionists in France began by 
«calling for reform: you now call for 
“reform: the revolutionists in France 
“ have ended with the destruction of all 
“law and property; therefore, you 
‘would end with the destruction of all 
« law and property ; and for ¢hat reason you 
“ must be stifled in time.” How many 
acts, as Mr. Fox said, and such acts as I 
need not name, were committed upon this 
ground! Once persuade a people to pre- 
fer their present ease and enjoyments to 
the permanent freedom of their country, 
and you have only further to persuade 
them that what vou do is absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of that ease and 
those enjoyments: when you have done 
this, you may do what you like ; for they 
will stand by, and, as Casca says of the 
rabble of Rome, shout forth your praises 
though you were to cut the throats of 
their mothers. This reasoning in the 
way of analogy was wholly fallacious ; 
for, there was no comparison between the 
two countries in regard to a reform ia the 
government. But, the fallacy was a con- 
venient one for the enemies of reform, 
who failed not to make a most dextrous 
use of it, and who assumed as a proof of 
the revolutionary designs of the English 
reformers, that they openly professed their 
wishes for the success of the revolutionists af 
France, and even, as long as they dared, 
contributed in a pecuniary way towards 
the success of that cause. This was, by 
the Anti-jacobins, cited as proof that the 
English reformers wanted to see that done 
in England which had been done in 
France. This was another fallacy ; but 
it was a convenient one for the enemies of 
reform ; and as those enemies found it no 
very difficult matter to make a vast majo- 
rity of the peoplejof property fear lor that 
property, the Corresponding Society was 
stifled without exciting any great Op post- 
tion, and with that Society was stifled, for 
that time, the great cause of Parhemen- 
tary Reform.——The state of things, [ re- 
res now changed. We have seen the 
3 
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result of the French Revolution; and, al- 
though we have seen, that, in its progress, 
it has caused no small part of the pro- 
perty of the country to change owners, 
we have also seen, that it has not made 
France a prey to the enemies (no less 
than ali the nations of Europe) coalesced 
against her; that they have not tore 
her limb from limb; that they have 

lucked out none of her plumes, nor 
robbed her of any of her means of de- 
fence; but, on the contrary, that they 
have all; yea all of them, this nation 
excepted, fallen before her, humbled 
themselves in the dust at her feet, and 
have had to bless her generosity for their 
existence.——Here, then, is one part of 
the old Anti-jacobin argument completely 
refuted. Time has proved to us, that re- 
form, even if it lead to total revolution, to 
mad democracy, and end at last in mili- 
tary despotism, does, under every change, 
at every stage of its progress, tend not 
only to preserve the independence of a 
country, but to meke it victorious and 
to bring its enemies to its feet. 
Besides, the dread of contavion must now 
be removed. French principles, it was 
feared, were at work in the breasts of 
the reformers; and that, if reform was 
ouce begun, it would soon get into an imi- 
tation of what was going on in France. 
The contagion of French principles was an 
object of horror. But, in this respect also, 
the state of things is wholly different from 
what it was. The French Republicans or 
Jacobins or Levellets or Reformers, call 
them what you will, areno more. They 
have no longer a political existence. The 
men are alive, in body, or some of them, 
at least; but, as political beings they 
have long been defunct. The piece of 
clay, called Appr’ SizveEs, is still, I be- 
lieve, in a state to move aboutand to serve 
as a sort of mill whereby a portion of the 
fruits of the earth are again returned to 
the element whence they sprang; but, 
Assy’ Sizyes the politician is as dead as 
Pitt or Kenyon or Melville. France is 
become a military despotism ; at least, so 
it is said. Ido not know it, nor have I 
any faith in what is said about it by our 
venal prints; but, if what they say be 
true; if it be true, that there is a simple 








“military despotism established in France ; 


that the laws do, in fact, emanate from the 
will of the sovereign alone ;_ that the le- 
gislative assemblies are a mere sham; that 
they are absolutely nothing but ¢ools in 
the hands of the sovereign, or his minis- 





ters; that they serve merely as an instru. 
ment for taxing the people and passing 
laws to compel them to be conscripts ; 
that, in short, they are no more the repre. 
sentatives of the people of France than 
they are of the Indians in America: jf 
this be true, which I do not, by the bye, 
at all dispute, there can be no fear that 
the English reformers would now be dis. 
posed to imitate the example of the 
French, however they may have been 
disposed this way at the time when France 
called herself a Republic, and had pro. 
claimed principles, of which every friend 
of freedom must have heartily approved, 
The Reformers, therefore, cannot 
now be accused of having the same views 
with the enemy, as they were in 1794; the 
enemy has a government which the Eng. 
lish reformers hate; and, Oh! strange to 
tell! the Anti-jacobins of England; the 
Anti-reformers ; the Associators against 
Republicans and Levellers are wishing for 
. « . « what? What are they now wishing 
for? Why, for a revolution in France; 
aye, they actually live, they exist, upon 
the hope of an insurrection and revolution m 
France. This is their daily bread. They 
have nothing else to depend upon. Here 
isa change! ‘They, who, for years, cried 
aloud and ceased not, against insurrecticn 





and disorder ‘and revolution and anarchy, 


and who preached up obedience to the 
higher powers, who called upon the peo- 
ple to associate and subscribe and figat 
and inform, to make all sorts of exertions 
and all sorts of sacrifices, in defence 0! 
order and law, of regular government and 
social order: these very men are now 
filling their imaginations, feeding their 
fancies, staying the longing of their a 
dent minds with the hope of seeing 4" 
ther revolution in France! They, who 
dreaded nothing so much as revolution, 
they who, in answer to all that ——- 
against the despotisms of Prussia, semen 
and even Turkey, said “ it 1s a. “ 
« revolution ;”? they, who were eet Soe 
justify any thing upon the oe te 
necessary to prevent revolution ; tey» ha 
cursed the name of liberty, because 0 wm 
been used for the purpose of peg, WA 
volution; they, who when they od eo" 
land deserted by her allies in ¢ ° shed 
against France, and saw her impover re 
and in difficulties to her lips, still 8 go 
against treating with her, becausé iv 
vernment was revolutionary ; these ae a 
these very mén, are now praying; y ber 
night, for another revolution France; 
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complete than this? 
»is changed, as to both countries, except 
only, that the Parliament of England re- 
'inains what it was at the time when “ the 
|“ Friends of the People’ gave up, and when 
‘the more sturdy and sincere Corresponding 


‘quences of going too far. 
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if you examine them closely, you will find, 
that, at bottom, it is uponthis and this only, 
that they build whatever hope they have 
of the country’s finally escaping subjuga- 
tion by France! This is a change indeed! 
Nine years war, ending in 1802, costing us 
intaxes and loans, not Jess than SEVEN 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
STERLING, and seme fundreds of thou- 


_ sands of lives ; allthis to repel revolutionary 
| principles; all this to keep down the spirit 

of revolution; all this to prevent the con- 
| tagion of French principles from reaching 
/ England; all this for Regular Govern- 
ment and Social Order; and, now we see 
those who were the advocates of that war, | 
resting their political salvation upon the 
| hope of seeing another revolution in France ; 


and even going so far as to say, that we 


need expect no peace until such revolution 


shall take place, whereas they before told 
us, that no peace was to be had, because 
there was a revolution going on in France ! 
Was there ever, then, change more 
In short, the whole 








Society was stifled. It is impossible for 


-any one to excite alarm now as to the pro- 
F pagation of French principles ; no man in 


his senses can be made to fear the effect 


» of republican principles in England ; the time 


cannot be pleaded as unfit, for when will 


‘there be a fit time if that time is not now, 


seeing that the “ hurricane of revolution,’ 


as it iscalled, is over, and that we have be- 


fore us amost salutary lesson as to the con- 
Therefore, 


there isnow nothing to offer against reform 





but that which will serve at all times, 


namely, that CORRUPTION IS NECES.- 


SARY TO THE SUPPORT OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT, 


a doctrine, which, 
though it has been openly avowed, is cer- 


stainly the most infamous that ever was 


heard of. To me it appears difficult to 
form an idea of any thing so slanderous 
upon a government, any thing so seditious, 
as to say of a government, that corruption, 
that the continual existence and practice 
of corruption, is necessary to its existence? 
appeal to the reader; I appeal to the 
considerate and moral amongst men; 

appeal. to that principle of rectitude, 
which, if not stifled by vice, lives in every 
man’s breast; 1 appeal to conscience and 
'e honour, whether it be possible to invent 
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a libel upon government. more infamous 


than this? And, to those who hold this 
doctrine, and yet affect to be anxious for 
the preservation of the kingly government, 
I put this question : what can you invent, 
what can any man invent, what could the 


united invention of all the gentuses in- 


the world invent, so likely as this doctrine, to 
work the utter destruction of that government ? 
What! in order to preserve a thing, will 
you insist that its existence necessarily 
implies the existence of corruption? In 
order to make us keep a thing up, will you 
teltus, that, in keeping it up, we necessarily 
keep up corruption? Oh! monstrous! 


| What a base people must we be, if we are 


to be induced to support the government 
upon this ground! To suppose that a go- 
vernment can long exist upon such a basis 
is to suppose the people of England to be 
what the French called “ demoralized ;’”’ 
it is to suppose them out-laws of virtue; 


| itis to write the word wretch upon each 


man’s frehead; it is to call upon the 
world, in the name of virtue and of honour, 
to extirpate the whole race of us from the 
face of the earth. ‘Taxes! Flogging! 
What are taxes and whatis flogging ; what 
are they to what we should deserve, if we 
were so base, so infamously base, as to be 
induced to fove a government to the sup- 
port of which Corruption was absolutely ne- 
cessary ? What, then, shall we say of those ; 
what will our Sovereign say of those, who 
openly and explicitly declare, that the go- 
vernment under which we live is not to 
be carried on without corruption; and, 
what, especially, shall we say, when we re- 
flect, that those who tell us so, those who 
hold this doctrine, do, at the same time as- 
sume the appellations of “ King’s friends’” 
and of “ loyal men,’’ while they hold forth 
to the world as enemies of the King and 
the whole scheme of government, all of 
us who contend, that Corruption is not ne- 
cessary to the existence of that government, 
but, that the kingly power and dignity 
can be maintained, that the parliament 
can be eflicient for its purposes, and that 
the whole of the government under which 
we live and that has descended to us from 
our forefathers, can be carried on upon prin- 
ciples of morality, and that nothing of an 
infamous nature is necessary to be done to 
support either the prerogatives of the King 
or the powers of the parliament? This is 
our doctrine; this is the doetrine of the 
Reformers; and, yet those who oppose us’ 
have the impudence to hold us forth as 
pret endeavouring to subvert the go- 
. —pe2 ; 
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vernment by the means of calumny ; as if 
it were calumny to say of the government 
that it can_be maintained without Corrup- 
tzon, and not calumny to say that it cannot 
be maintained without corruption! Let us 
suppose these different sentiments put into 
the opening of two different Addresses to 
the King. Let us suppose the Anti-jaco- 
bins approaching him thus: « Sir, 
‘* Conscious that your throne cannot be 
“* supported, or the affairs of the state car- 
‘‘ ried on without a constant violation of 
“* nuMerous statutes ; conscious that bri- 
“ bery and corruption; that perjury and 
“subornation of perjury; that many of 
“ the crimes the most hateful to man’s in- 
“ herent nature as well as the most dis- 
“ tinctly accursed in that Scripture on our 
*« faith inwhich we build our hopes of eter- 
«nal salvation; conscious that the almost 
“* constant commission of these crimes, by 
“ great numbers of your Majesty’s subjects, 
“is absolutely necessary to the support 
“ of your Majesty’s throne and to the ex- 
“‘ ercise of the powers of government, we 
** beseech your Majesty, &c. &c. &e. &c.” 
——And let us suppose the Reformer ap- 
proaching him thus : —« Sir,. Conscious 
“that, of all the maxims of the Holy 
“ Scriptures, none is more true, or more 
*‘ worthy of being held in remembrance, 
“than this: that “the throne shall en- 
“« dure which is established in righteous- 
“ « mess;’’ conscious that to support the 
*« throne of your Majesty and to carry on 
“the affairs of your government, no- 
“s pr can be more conducive than an 
«‘ obedience to the statutes, the inculca- 
“tion of morality amongst the people 
«‘ at large by the example of the nobility 
“and gentry, and especially by those 
“who are members of parliament; con- 
“ scious that bribery and corruption, and 
“ all the manifold crimes thence flowing, 
“and extending themselves amongst great 
és waarien of your Majesty’s subjects ; 
“‘ esfiscious that these crimes, thus ex- 
“ tended, must have a necessary tendency 
“not only to corrupt the morals of the 
** people butto obliterate from their minds 
“all sense of public duty, and, of course, 
“all love of country, and all sense of duty 
“ towards their King, as the guardian of 
“ the rights and honour of that country ; 
** conscious, that, from this cause tiie 
“stability of your Majesty’s throne must 
“be shaken, the lawful powers of the 
“ government enfeebled, and the country 
“thereby exposed to invasion and subju- 
“gation, we beseech your Majesty, &c. 
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(isle 
“ &e. &e. &e.” Reader, what would 
you say of a King to whose ear the former 
of these could be more pleasing than the 
latter? A King, did I say; far be ix 
from me to suppose that there ever will be 
a King in England with regard to whom 
the hypothesis could, for one moment, be 
put. Nay, it is hard to believe, that any 
man upon earth, under whatever circum. 
stances placed, could hesitate for one 
moment as to which of the two he would 
prefer. Indeed, to suppose any one capa. 
ble of preferring the former to the latter, is 
to suppose the existence of a monster to put 
whom out of the world would be the duty 
of every man who had it in his power — 
What, then, shall we think of those, who 
scruple not to hold such language ; whe 
openly avow their conviction, that cor- 
ruption is necessary, absolutely neces 
sary, to the support of the government; 
who tell us, in so many words, that with- 
out corruption, the government could not 
goon; and who, embodying their diabo- 
lical doctrine into one close figure of rhe- 
toric, assert, that “the rotten borouglts 
“* are the sound partof the Constitution ;” 
herein, with a boast “ saying to corruption 
“thou art my father ;”” and adopting the 
horrid sentiment of the king of hell, “evil 
“be thou my good’? ?——What shall we 
say of such men; and ‘yet, the reader 
must be convinced, that this is no ex 
aggeration ; that this is no more than the 
well known truth ; that it is a truth that 
cannot be denied. Heretofore excuse 
were made ; by some the corruption wis 
denied; by others the reform was said to 
have danger in it ; some said the cure W® 
said to threaten us with greater mischigf 
than the disease ; others that the tune Wa 
not proper ; never, never ‘till the a 
1809 were there found men of such bol, 
such barefaced infamy as to avow the cof 
ruption, to assert that it was nage 
to the support of good government in-! . 
country, and that to pat an end to the - 
ruption would be to endanger the yr 
ence of the government, or, at the ye? 
ieast, to render it less efficacious og 
good of the people.——Those who bins 
this doctrine are the érue Anty ao the 
they are of the full-blood. They *° 
same set, who, twelve years 45% 
“« Regular Government, Social Order; 

is ipgly upor 
“ Qur Holy Religion,’ everlasting'y " 
their tongues. . This set, however, 
know. Their views and vi gt y 
disguised more than are the meal * 
a art they, would see those designs “ 
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placed in his hands. 
bins, however, we understand. 
| ful, that persecuting, that relentless set, 
who, if they had the power, would each 


/is worse, any 
for the sheer love of gain, have de- 
_ populated whole countries; this set we 
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ried into effect. With these writers there is 
no disguise, because no disguise will any longer 
serve their turn. The Tanrurre, in Moliere, 
isa hypocrite till detected and exposed, but 
when he finds that hypocrisy will no longer 
serve his turn, throws off all attempt at 
disguise, turns bully, and those who have 


| hitherto been his dupes he threatens with 


the use of the means that their folly has 
The Anti-jaco- 
That hate- 





of them surpass a Robespierre, or, which 
of those monsters, who 


know, and that is something. But, we 


‘have other enemies at work, and these 
'more formidable than the Anti-jacobins, 


because their principles are, in the main, 


'good; and because they even profess 
' themselves friends to Parliamentary Reform. 
_——But these I shall mention more fully in 
‘my next, having now placed in a fair 


light the odious and diabolical doctrine of 


the necessity of corruption. 





Firoccinc NEGROEs. The following 


‘passage from Mr. Brovucnam’s speech 
‘upon the Trinidad question has struck me 


as very interesting, and as worthy, at this 


time, of the particular attention of the 


i people of England. 
“next argued, that the Ordinance of 1789 





“Mr. Brougham 


“ was unquestionably a partof the Spanish 


“law. It was an order of the King, con- 
“ ceived in the’ most distinct terms, and 


‘commanding the very council! by which 


“it was said it ought to be confirmed, to 


‘ consider it as law, and administer it ac- 
‘cordingly. It had been called by Mr. 
* Smith an almost divine ordinanee, and, 
* comparatively speaking, it was so, for it 
‘afforded much greater protection to the 
‘slaves than any law of ours. The imas- 
‘terand steward only were permitted to 

inflict a few lashes, not the driver ; and 
‘they were inflicted too only by way of 
‘punishment, and not to quicken the 

Negro’s hands by the effusion of his 
‘blood, as im our other West India 
* Colonies where the British constitution 
‘and laws were not established, as in this 
‘couniry.——Another regulation in this 
‘ Ordinance, was, that no one but the anas- 
‘ter or his steward should be entmled to 
** execate the sentence. Cart-whips could 
‘not exist in Trinidad for the purpose 
‘of quickening the hands, or exterting 
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« Jabour from the fingers of the unfortu- 
“nate slaves. Not even in the presence 
“of the master could any beyond a certain 
‘ number of lashes be imposed; and even the 
“* degree of force was limited. No contusion 
or effusion of blood was tolerated ; if any 
“such took place, that was esteemed a 
«* misdemeanor ; and if repeated the slave 
“ was taken from tinder the controul and pro- 
« tection of his master. Such was the Or- 
“‘ dinance to which Mr. Smith applied the 
“ epithet of an almost divine code.”’ 
Thisis negro: flogging. This isthe manner, 
in which slaves are treated under Spanish 
laws; and, I believe, our own laws for the 
treatment of slaves are as mild, if not more 
so. A few lashes; no effusion of blood ; no 
contusion even; the number of lashes fixed ; 
even the degree of force fixed! And this 
for slaves, observe. This is the law for 
the flogging of slaves, 


n 





FLoceine Soipiers.—— The following 
Regimental Order, issued it appears on 
the eleventh of this present month, does 
great honour to the Royal Duke, whence 
it has proceeded, and as such I put it upon 
record, and beg leave to call the particu- 
lar attention of my readersto it.——“ The 
“ Duke of Gloucester cannot allow the 
“ present commanding officers of the two 
« Battalions of his Regiment, the honoura- 
“ ble Major-General Stopford, and Major- 
“ General Sir John Dalrymple, to resign 
“ their respective commands without offer- 
“ ing to them his warmest thanks, and ex- 
“« pressing his entire approbation of every 
“ part of their conduct, during the time 
“ he has had the honour to be Colonel 
“of the Third Regiment of Guards,—— 
“ The first Battalion, under the orders of 
“ Major-General Stopford, has acted up 
“ to the distinguished character of the re- 
“giment upon the different services on 
“which it has been employed, has dis- 
“ played that heroic gallantry for which 
“ his Majesty’s Guards are renowned, and 
“whilst the Battalion bas merited the 
“approbation of the General Officers 
« under whom it has been employed, the 
«Commanding Officer has been equally 
« entitled to praise for his strict attention 
“to his duties, and for the proper disci- 
« pline he maintained in the corps. The 
«second Battalion, under the orders of 
« Major General Sir John Dalrymple, has 
« equally supported the character of the 
« Regiment by its uniform good conduct, 
« and the Duke of Gloucester cannot omit 
« on this occasion noticing, that during the 
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«¢ time that Officer has been at the head of the 
« second Battalion (nearly two years and a 
«© half) not one man has received corporal pu- 
<‘ nishment, and no corps was ever in a higher 
« slate of discipline. His Royal Highness 
“in expressing the heartfelt satisfuction this 
“circumstance has aflorded him, which 
“reflects as much credit upon the Com- 
‘‘ manding Ojficer, as well as upon all 
«‘ those under his orders, thinks it. nmcum- 
«bent upon him to call the particular at- 
“© tention of his whole regiment to this occur- 
“rence, and to recommend it to the peculiar 
* notice of all the officers, who may here- 
“ after succeed to the Command of Kat- 
«“ talions of the third Regiment.’’—— Now 
here we have, from the best authority, one 
of the most valuable facts that can possi- 
bly be stated to Englishmen. When we 
see this fact, published under the authority, 
and in the name of a prince of the blood, we 
may surely excuse those, who, being con- 
vinced of the same truth, venture to give 
thetr opinions upon the subject. ——Upon 
the trials, which have lately taken place 
for libels, written and published upon the 
subject of flogzéng, it is reported to have 
been said, that this sort of chastisement 2s 
necessary to good discipline. But, it is, at 
any rate, clear, that itis not necessary in 
the regiment here mentioned ; and, if not 
necessary in this regiment why necessary 
in any regiment?——It will be observed, 
too, that (ie Royal Duke does not appear 
to have been with the Battalion in person. 
It was not, therefore, hts particular super- 
intendance that was the cause; but, the 
general system of the Battalion——There 
can be no doubt, I think, that this order of 
His Royal Highness has been made public 
with a view to induce other commanders to 
Jollow his example. He takes this method 
of telling all the officers and all the sol- 
diers too, of the army, that flogging is 
not necessary to perfect discipline; nay, to 
tell them, and to tell the whole nation, 
and to produce proof of the truth of 
his @sseition, that soldiers ought not to 
be floggeds for, that is manifestly the in- 
ference, seeing no body (at least so it is 
to be hoped) will think it right to flog 
them if it be not absolutely necessary to 
military discipline. Now, if this be 
the case, why have not any of the rest of 
us as good a right to state the fact as the 
Duke of Gloucester? “We could not 
§* know it ;’’ but, why should we not know 
it? And, if any one had not the advan- 
tage of experience, and gave it in the way 
of opinion upon reasoning, so much the 
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greater the merit in the writer, oy. 
ever, this is a matter of little importance 
compared with the thing itself, which js of 
the greatest possible importance, as every 
man in England under the age of 30 is now 
liable to be forced into the Local Militia, 
unless he is possessed of ten pounds, This 
being the case, it becomes us to consider 
well what a man is subject to when he is in 
that militia ; for, if we cannot discuss this, 
and freely too, our hands may as well be 
chopped off, and, indeed, the breath may 
as well be forced out of our bodies at 
once. Into this subject I will go more 
fully anotber time ; and, for the present, 
it is a great satisfaction to know what we 
now do know under the name of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
W™. COBBETT, 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Tuesday, 18th June, 1811, 





P. S.—Below I insert a Letter from 
Masor Cartwricut to the Marquis of 
Tavistock, to which I beg the readers’ 
attention. 





To tHE Marauis oF Tavistock. 


June the fifteenth, 1811. 
My Lord ; It was on the fificenth day of 
June in the year 1215, that the signing 
and sealing of Macna Cnaxta shed a pe 
culiar lustre on the virtue and valour of an 
English nobility and an English people. 
The circumstance of dating this Letter 
to your Lordship on PARLIAMENTARY Re: 
FoRM; the first of a short series, caus 
that celebrated event, which took place on 
the day of which this is the annivers®y, 
to rush on the writer’s remembrances al 
with peculiar force ; since, how we 
ever it may be visible to the eye 0 i 
unreflecting, it is nevertheless certain, ¢ 
the Reformists of this age are embar ~ 
in the identical work, and jest te 
complete the identical task, ages if 
commenced by our ancestors on 1: 
da June 1215. : 
My thane pre are truly enlighten 
statesmen know, that, by the eat! + 
of the Norman conquest, our constite — 
column, formed in solid Saron simp" - 
was in fact thrown to the grove ‘li 
that the self-evident principles ." aint 
law, ever working in the pub “hseeh m 
have from that time to this a ) 
many intervals, to counteract 
gradually again conquering sont 


quest, ‘They also know that out 
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liberties, atno period since that epoch, 
have as yet been enjoyed in full perfec- 
tion; a circumstance which certain mole- 
eyed cavillers foolishly imagine they can 
turn to some use, in favour of long en- 
dured abuses, and long practised corrup- 
tions. 

« But when truly enlightened statesmen 
have seen the base of the overthrown pillar 
replaced by our brave unlettered ancestors 
of 1215 on its ancient pedestal, as re- 
corded inthe first charter ; and when they 
have also beholden the aspiring shaft once 
more upreared, by a great effort of public 
virtue in 1685, as en-registered in the second 
charter, the Bitt or Ricuts, shall they not 
believe, that the present generation; the 
descendants of these who thus made such 
progress in repairing the mighty mischief, 
will complete the patriot labour, by re- 
storing to the sacred column its genuine 
capital, now lying on the earth at the foot 
of the headless column, presenting an af- 
fecting picture of decayed magnificence ! 
This, in theeyes of menmeriting the name 
of statesmen, were a godlike work, worthy an 
age of political science and moral taste ; 
worthy anation ever foremost in the gene- 
rous deeds of patriotism, for the establish- 
mnet of rational liberty !’’* 

Awful, my Lord, and interesting, is the 
period in which Providence has destined 
youtoact. By fidelity to the country of 
your birth ; a country which, for securing 
honourable services, confers honourary 
distinctions and high privileges; by fide- 
lity, I say, to such a country, may you 
sustain the reputation of the name you 
bear ! 

May you by an enlightened concep- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, and by an 
integrity not inferior to that of your an- 
cestor whose biood was shed for our liber- 
ties, consecrate to the affectionate remem- 
brance of England to the latest posterity, 
that is, to an imperishable renown, the 
name of Russell ! 

The proper object of Parliamentary Re- 
Sorm;—a CONSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
OF THE PeopLe In PaRLiAMENT,t+ is that 
capital, my Lord, which alone remains to 
be restored to the column of our freedom. 

In this great work, we have two classes 
of architects, the moderate reformists and 
the constitutional reformists ; agreed, as 

* The Comparison, 1810, p. 40. 

+ Third Resolution of the General 
Meeting of Friends to Parliamentary Re- 
form, 10th June 1811. 
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diflering as to means. As your Lordship, 
by certain notices ldtely given in parlia- 
ment, touching measures you intend bring- 
ing forward in the next session, is now it 
seems preparing to enter in this cause on 
ithe field of exertion; and as there are 
persons of eminence for talent and public 
virtue, in both the classes abovementioned ; 
it is my Lord, of high importance to your 
own future happiness and fame, that, be- 
fore you embark in a work of so much 
magnitude, involving the very fate of your 
country, at a crisis the most awful, you 
should satisfy yourself, whether the mo- 
deraie reformist, or the constitutional re- 
formist, be the corrector moralist, the more 
profound Jegislator, and the more practical 
statesman. 

But, my Lord, before I exercise the 
privileges of grey hairs, by submitting 
to a young nobleman considerations which 
may aid his judgment, it may not be amiss 
to take a transient notice of a recent 
movement out of parliament. 

Certain constitutional reformists feeling 
the importance of a cordial union, both 
én and out of parliament, between the two 
classes, used their best endeavours to that 
end; and, as an obvious dictate of pru- 
dence, they particularly sought the means 
of bringmg together in the outset, those 
two members of parliament who had re- 
spectively, last year and the year before, 
brought the great question before the 
House of Commons, on the two several 
grounds of moderate reform and constitu- 
tional reform ; meaning of course Mr. Brand 
and Sir Francis Burdett; who might each 
be considered as standing at the head of, 
and representing, one of the classes; and 
consequently that a cordial union between 
them personally, could not fail to operate 
favourably towards that national unani- 
mity so essential to success. 

In a select meeting of fourteen t, these 


| they all profess, as to the end, although 
| 








+ * Brand, the hon. T. M. Pp, 
Burdett, Sir F. m. Pp. 
Burdett, W. J. 

*Byng, G. M. P. 
Cartwright, J. 

Fawkes, Wm. 

Halsey, Jos. M. P. 

* Heathcote, Sir G. 
*Hutchinson, the hon. H. . P. 
Madocks, W. H. ™. P. 
Northmore, T. 

Oxford, Earl of, m. P- 
Strickland, H. 





| Tracey, C, H, M, P. 
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two persons were brought together ; and 
the following propositions were agreed on, 
as a basis and bond of union, on which it 
was hoped a solid superstructure of na 
tional unanimity might ere long be 
erected. 

‘‘ Agreed—That the House of Com- 
“ mons does not speak the sense of the 
“ nation ; That a Reform of the said 
“ House is equaily essential to the Inde- 
“‘ pendence of the crown and to the liber- 
“ ties of the people: and that, at the Ge- 
“neral Meeting proposed to be held in 
“the metropolis, it would not be advise- 
“able to more for any specific plan being 
“recommended to Parliament for reform- 
‘ing the Representation.” 

At this first meeting, which was held on 
the 30th of March, it was farther agreed, 
that the parties should endeavour to bring 
an accession of strength to a second meet- 
mg to be held on that day se’night, 
namely the 6th of April. And, on peru- 
sing a certain printed List of eighty eight 
members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
with one hundred and twenty-six other gen- 
tlemen, ¢thir’y names were marked by Mr. 
Grand, as those of persons on whom he 
thought he could rely, for readily joining 
our new-formed band of united Reformists. 

The printed list here spoken of was of 
persons intended to be invited to assemble 
in “ a select meeting ; to consider of ar- 
“ rangements for holding a public Dinner 
“‘ Meeting in the metropolis, under the 
“ auspices of anumerous body of stewards 
“from all parts of the kingdom; in order 
“that at such Dinner Meeting the best 
“means of promoting a measure, equally 
“essential to the independence of the 
“ Crown and to the liberties of the People 
“‘ might be taken into consideration.” 

On the very face of the said list it must 
have been apparent, that those by whom 
it was produced could only wish for acor- 
dial-union of the two classes of Reformists ; 
leaving it to the truth, reason and justice, 
in their amieable discussions and patriot 
exertions, to do the rest. 

I come row, my lord, to the second Se- 
lect Meeting, held on the 6th of Axril; by 
which time the constitutional reformists had 
obtained an addition of about ehirtynames,* 
and the moderate reformists an addition. of 








* Twenty six only were reported; the 


names of the two Wolseleys and four | 


other Staffordshire gentlemen, which had 
been secured prior to the first meeting, 
having been then forgotten. 





three ; nor did they ever after add another. 
After this second meeting, two of those 
three, and four of the original fourteen, 
distinguished in the foregoing list by a 
star, were withdrawn; while notwithstand. 
ing this loss, the list finally contained two 
hundred and sixty five names. 

The matter will come to be better un. 
derstood, when it shall be known how 
greatly Mr. Brand had been disappointed, 
in his expectation of being joined by at 
least thirty of those whose names he had, 
as already mentioned, marked on the 
printed list. So far it seems were any of 
them from being ready to join, that, ac- 
cording to the report of that gentleman, it 
had been declared to him (by whom, or 
by what number, I know not) that unless 
he himself should withdraw from the union 
into which he had already entered, and in 
which the basis and bond already noticed 
had at his recommendation been adopted, 
those, or many of those who, in 1810, had 
supported him in parliament, on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, would not 
again give him support on that question if 
he should renew it. 

In this single fact we have in eflecta 
mass of information, very intelligible was 
the Janguage of it, for satisfying us that 
the oligarchy, which was the subject of an- 
madversion and of the Resolutions in the 
late General Meeting at Freemason’s Hall, 
on the 10th instant, is by no means con- 
fined to the proprietors of boroughs ; hut 
is of far wider extent than even vigilant 
reformists themselves had imagined. 

As an appendage to this fact, it seems 
proper to add, that when the list of sa 
under whose sanction the late Genera 
Meeting on the 10th instant was called, 
amounted to more than two hundred, : 
circular, signed by the Chairman, Sir Jo 
Throckmorton, was sent to upwards of thre ‘ 
hundred members of the two Houses re 
Parliament; to each of whom “2 ae 
«“ was expressed of being allowed to pia 
« his name on that list ;”” but without suc 
cess in a single instance. 

These circumstances may se of the 
raging; but perhaps a right view wil 
state’s disease and the means of cure, bt 
when all other circumstances are ae - 
under our contemplation, lead us ait a 
a favourable conclusion ; for, after 2" ole 
entire House of Commons for the ™ 


United Kingdom consists bet of siX nad 


dred: and fifty eight persons , and, act 
they ever so unanimous, rer 
might go but a little way towar 
ration of public opinion. 
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Here, my lord, give me leave to close 
the present letter, being, as already inti- 
mated, the first of a short series; for he 
would little understand the subject who 
should not know, that the points which re- 
main to be controverted for completely 
settling the public opinion, are few ; as he 
who should imagine it were necessary to say 
much for your lordship’s own satisfaction, 
would pay an ill compliment to your 
knowledge, your discernment, or your 
probity. . 

With much respect, I have the honour 
ta be, my lord, your lordships obedient 
servant, J. CARTWRIGHT. 





Mr. Cossett, 

Sir; The vital spark is not yet extin- 
guished; I am still enveloped in sublunary 
concerns, although my expectation when 
I last addressed you was not that I should 
be permitted to drag on my existence to 
this late hour, but that I should long since 
have ceased to recite our (for I include 
my fellow sufferers, as well as my own) 
unparalleled case. So long is it, Mr. Cob- 
bett, since the reference to my sufferings 
have occupied a portion of your Register, 
that it is not improbable you and your 
readers may have ceased to recollect, that 
I am one of those few remaining Mer- 
chants, a subject of Great Britain, who 
carried on trade with America, now the 
United States, before the sanguinary civil 
war of 1775; who bad considerable, very 
considerable sums of money justly due to 
me, from persons in America before that 
war, who were at the time those debts 
were contracted, in high credit and afflaent 
circumstances; many of whom were 
ruined by that infuriated war, and who at 
the Peace in 1782 became insolvent. It 
was not until the year 1802, twenty years 
after that Peace, nearly thirty years after 
those debts were contracted, that | was 
told the Government of Great Britain had 
submitted to the dictation of the United 
States of America, by agreeing to take 
£. 600,000 to 
£. 5,408,766. Us. which the debtors to 
British subjects in America owed, or, if 
Great Britain had not humbly submitted 
to those terms, that America would have 
unsheathed the sword. As an individual 


of this government I am not to complain 
of the sacrifice ; it is not for me to con- 
demn the conduct of men at the helm of 
affairs, if they deem it to be essential to 
make a momentary sacrifice of individents 
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pay, or rather in lieu of, |- 
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for a collective good: That the aggregate 
be benefited at the expence of individuals, 
is a state axiom, [ do not deny ; but I con- 
tend, that compensation should be made to 
the individual by the aggregaie, if the eol- 
lective body reap benefit from a momen- 
tary sacrifice of individual interest, or, if 
it is deemed requisite that individual in- 
jury be inflicted for the presumed general 
benefit whether good or evil, if the inten- 
tions be good, may arise to the collective 
body. 1 will not repeat my arguments in 
support of this doctrine, because they may 
be found in former Numbers of your Re- 
gister; and I will not do myself the in- 
justice to suppose, that it is at all necessary 
to repeat those arguments, because the 
impression made upon the mind of man, at 
the bare recital of the injustice which has 
been hitherto dealt out to me and to m 

fellow sufferers, cannot | think ever be elt 
faced: Iwill only therefore observe that 
we the Merchants of Great Britain trading 
to America before the ill-judged and un- 
natural Gothic war of 1775, have for five- 
and-thirty years been sacrificed for the 
good of the state, or what was so esteemed 
by those at the helm of affairs; of no con- 
sequence is it, whether the result has been 
the benefit of the state; such was the sup- 
position, and we should therefore have 
been and we ought to be morally and po- 
litically indemnified.—It is requisite that 
I here observe, the “ Board of Commis- 
“ sioners appointed by Act of Parliament 
“« under the Convention with the United 
‘States of America,” who are about to 
close their arduous labours, for arduous 
they have been, and I must do them the 
justice to observe, that I sincerely believe 
them to have conducted themselves to- 
wards us, in as equitable manner as their 
ability delegated to them by Act of Par- 
liament has enabled them to do, for it was 
totally out of their power to award us our 
just due, have finally decided, that the 
amount of claims which the Americans 
stand indebted to British subjects, and 
which they were bound to have paid, 
amount not to £.5,408,766 6s. the sum 
claimed, but to the som of £. 1,420,000 
only ; because upon the face of this state- 
ment promulgated to the whole world, 
there appears to be a sum of no less than 
£.3,988,766 6s. claimed, which the 
Board of Commissioners have deemed 

proper to disallow, a circumstance which 
unexplained carries with it evident marks 
of fraud and iniquity, accompaniments not 
belonging to the character of mercantile 
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men in general in the year 1775, whatso- 
ever construction may in the 19th century 
be put upon the character and motives of 
mercantile men in the present day. Sir, 
the Boatd of Commissioners in apportion- 
ing the composition money of £. 600,000 
among men who had bond fide claims to 
the amount of near 5} millions. sterling, 
decreed, that that composition and agree- 
ment with the American government, ex- 
tended only to the claims of creditors, 
whose deinands against their debtors 
eould have been actually recovered from 
them, at the expiration of several years 
after the Peace, had the Courts of Law in 
“America been freely open to the prosecu- 
tion of debts due to British subjects, as by 
the Treaty of Peace it had been assumed 
by the American government they should 
be, and not secluded as they were by the 
existence and operation of impediments 
for many years after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace. I regret much that the 
subject, alihough horribly familiar to me 
by reason of the excessively injurious con- 
sequences which have arisen, requires that 
I state to you, and through you to the 
public, the situation more particularly in 
which we have been placed. The Ameri- 
can government agreed to give the sum 
of £.000,000 as a compensation to the 
British government for taking upon itself 
the demand of the British creditor against 
their mdividual American debtors, ren- 
dered irrecoverable by the legislative acts 
of the federal and local governments of 
America, and in full for losses occasioned 
by the existence of impediments, which 
had arisen against the recovery of British 
debts by the decisions of the Judiciary of 
the several individual states, and the ver- 
dicts of the Juries, composed of men uni- 
versally mterested in the subject brought 
before them to decide upon, and contra- 
vening the 4th Article of the Treaty of 
Peace. This however in the sequel, re- 
ferred scarcely to one fourth of the bond 
fide demand of the creditor; because, the 
Board of Commissioners decreed, that de- 
mands alone against debtors who were 
solvent for several years after the Peace, 
could be taken into consideration, and re- 
ltef thereupon granted.—They determined, 
that if any debtor, whom I proved to be 
solvent and able to pay his debts in 1775, 
but whom I could not at that time compel 
to pay my demands upon him, because 
(inter arma silent leges) hostilities had taken 
place, and the Courts of Law were occlu- 
ded to me, was not solvent or visibly ca- 
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pable of paying the whole amount of his 
debts, until the expiration of 7 or i0 years 
afterwards, for not only did they decree 
that he was to be of capacity to have paid 
in 1782, but for such duration of time af. 
terwards, as if the Courts of Law had been 
open to the complaints of British subjects 
or impediments had not existed would 
have been requisite to have enabled me to 
have recovered my demand in due course 
of law, that I had no claim upon the 
£. 600,000 because I had sustained dan. 
num absque ijuria, that it was immate. 
rial to me whether impediments did or 
did not exist if my debtor was insoly- 
ent, although such insolvency was in con. 
sequence of a war begun in support, it was 
alledged, of the Rights of the Crown, and 
in maintenance of the privileges of the 
people, which Rights and Privileges were 
at the Treaty of Peace in 1782 surrendered 
to the Americans, who were left in quiet 
possession of the privileges they claimed 
in 1775, and which for seven years they 
contended for, and ultimately compelled 
the British government to acknowledge 
the justice of their claim, and therefore had 
the Courts of Law been open to me itis 
true I might have procured a judgment 
for the amount of my debt, but I could 
not have received any part from my deb- 
tor, who had become a man of straw, con- 
sequently the decision of the American 
Judiciary and the verdict of the ee 
jury would have been vor et praterian, 
that no loss whatever accrued to me eX 
cept that arising from the panentre 8 
of my own government, and in speaking 
of the executive government, I wish it 0 
be understood as also embracing my a 
nion of its legal advisers, of whom 10 
selection of them the advice of Horace - 
not unworthy of attention, Reges — 
multis urgere culullus et torquere apa 
perspescisse laborant, an sit amicitia 4g! 1 
and that. therefore I was entitled to ni 
medy under the compromise for £ snl? o 
The honourable members of the boar a 
wholly unknown to me, and alas: on 
should they be otherwise, pent uP . ‘il 
carcerated as I have long been ni 
am, and during the remainder 0 =f act 
lunary existence having no other it ” Pi 
than continuing a perpetual prisone ae 

talia fando temperat a lachryms: | 
cannot refrain from contributing ™Y 


and 
ble testimony, humble indeed sn om 


still more so connected with my ee judge 


ble situation, to their pa yond I do ne 


ment in this respect, of 
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complain, presumptuous in me it would 
be to dispute the propriety of their deci- 
sions on that head. I cannot complain of 
such of their proceedings, for their hands 
were fettered by an Act of Parliament, a 
certain road was pointed out to them to 
pursue; thus far, they were told, thou 
shalt go and no farther ; they did so, and 
after eight years patiently and arduously 
pursuing the only path they could pursue, 
(with alas! eight years additional suffer- 
ings to the claimants) they have I verily 
believe, although from the nature of my 
situation, I can have but limited informa- 
tion for my assertion, honourably arrived 
at the last stage of their proceedings. —The 
Board have decided, that £1,420,000 are 
due to the Claimants; and to our cost, to 
the cost of the unfortunate sufferers, the 
Board no doubt regretting their total ina- 
bility to award us 20s, for every pound of 
our Pond fide demand, and which they de- 
termine to be justly our due, can award us 
only £.600,000, which is after the rate of 
£.46, 8s. 10d. and a fraction per cent. after 
waiting and partaking of every buman 
affliction for thirty-six years and upwards: 
voluptas solamenque mali. 1 must, however 
observe, for 1 wish to be minutely accu- 
rate, and I profess it to be far from my in- 
tention to misrepresent even the most 
trifling circumstance, that to the sum of 
£600,000 there is to be added £59,493 
(included in my calculation of the ratio of 
per centage before mentioned) produced 
by investing a portion of the composition 
money in Exchequer Bills; and which if 
such proceedings had been originally 
adopted, would have produced considera. 

bly more; that this was not sooner 

adopted, I presume not to attach culpabi- 

lity to the Board. It cannot be supposed 
that their attention, amidst the weighty 

business before them, could be suffered to 
be drawn aside and diverted to the dis- 

tresses of the claimants, or to the pos- 
sibility of affording any additional relief 
to them, from the fund deposited in the 
Bank of England, subject to the disposal 
of the Board; they had enough to do in 
the exercise of the duties imposed upon 
them by Act of Parliament, and beyond 

their limited duties, they were not bound 

to go, or to view the distressing state in 
which the Claimants have been suffered to 
remain for nearly forty years. But it is 
somewhat surprising, when the Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, for 
apportioning the .£.600,000 among the 

Claimants, that it did not present itself to 
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the capacious mind of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, when 
Attorney General, introduced the Bill, 
or to the present Earl of Liverpool, 
that the introduction of a clause, autho- 
rizing the Commissioners to lay out the 
o£. 600,000 in Exchequer Bills, the instant 
that sum was paid over by the Americans 
to the British Government would have 
been proper; still more surprising was it 
if it did not strike the mind of some of the 
then 558 British members of the House of 
Commons, that some of the Claimants did 
not present such clause to the view of the 
House; one would not at least have 
thought, that they would have struck whilst 
the iron was hot, particularly so, when the 
Clerk of the Irons might, in vértute officit 
have introduced the clause, had such been 
introduced to his notice. No, Sir, such 
clause suggested itself to no one among 
them but myself; I did submit my view 
of the case to a few of the Claimants, but 
the idea was scouted : What was the ob- 
servation; has there not been delay 
enough, without clogging the proceedings 
of Government, by arresting its potent 
arm now extended to remunerate us, in in- 
troducing to its hands a representation, 
which must impede its progress! To me 
it was ultimately left, to suggest the in- 
vestment of the composition money in Ex- 
chequer Bills, who would antecedently 
have brought the subject forward; had not 
my own acute sufferings precluded me 
from thinking of little else, than the means 
of driving from my presence, the horrors of 
hunger and thirst, barred and bolted with- 
in the confines of a prison. But, on my 
suggestion it was, through your means, 
Mr. Cobbett, enabling me as you did to 
communicate my sentiments to the public 

in your Register, that a Bill was brought 
into Parliament, and was at length passed, 

authorizing. the Board to invest the re- 

maining portion of the £.600,000, and 

which has produced in addition to that sum 

£.59,493, though if such Bill had been, 

as it should have been, brought in when 

the £.600,000 was originally paid by 

the American to the British Government, 

avery handsome addition to that £. 59,493 

would have been made, and a much 

greater allowance apportioned to the 

Claimants. But although the Board 

have decided that out of the sum of 
£. 5,408,766. 6s. claimed, by the British 

creditors for debts due from the citizens 

of America, a sum of £. 1,420,000 only, 

is due and chargeable on the fund of 
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£. 600,000, non liquet, that the balance 
of £3,988,766. 6s. is not bond fide due to 
the Claimants; or, that this latter sum is a 
fraudulent charge brought forward by 
dishonest Claimants or desperate adven- 
turers; no such thing.—The Board have 
correctly decided, that the deficit we are 
at present compelled to submit to, comes 
not within the purview of the composi- 
tion; that the American government were 
not responsible for it, and consequent- 
ly, that we have no claim on this fund 
of £.600,000 which was to clear away 
claims on the ground of existing impedi- 
ments in Courts of Law, and otherwise 
against the recovery of our demands, that 
that deficit due from persons well able to 
pay in the years 1775, and who continued 
well able to pay until the date of the 
Treaty of Peace, but who might have im- 
mediately afterwards become insolvent, 
did not enter into the contemplation of 


_ either government, which confined them- 


selves to losses by, or in consequence of, 
impediments alone. But they have not de- 
cided, 1 will venture to say in one single 
instance, that that deficit arises from frau- 
dulent charges by the British creditor, or 
by reason of any improper proceeding 
whatever on his part. If such be the case, 
and I boldly venture to challenge those 
who by virtue of their official situations 
cannot but know the fact to disprove my 
assertions, I submit to every unprejudiced 
person, for as to argument to prove the 
propriety of that which I advance, it is 
unnecessary, having heretofore adduced 
my reasons in support of my present as- 
sertion, whether the government of Great 
Britain is not morally bound to make up 
to the Claimants, the remaining sum of 
£. 3,988,766. 6s. I will not occupy a 
greater space in your paper than is abso- 
jutely requisite, by succinctly shewing, as 
Ihave in my former communications done 
at length, that government is bound to in- 
demnify an individual; in all cases where 
his property has been surrendered, or sa- 
crificed, or taken from him against ‘his will 
for the collective good ; but I will merely 
advert to the case of the American Loyal- 
ists, as they are termed, who have been 
indemnified for their alledged losses ; they 
were men, I speak of the major part, for 
undoubtedly there were some among them 
who merited every relief which has been 
extended to them, and whose communica- 
tions to government were sincere and 
founded upon correct date, from whom 
Great Britain received not a single even- 





tual benefit; on the contrary, by their mis. 
representation of the general inclination 
and temper of the Americans to the British 
government, the British government was 
induced to add millions to the National 
Debt, and thousands to the tens of thoy. 
sands it has been the fate of this country 
to lose of its subjects, to its fallen heroes; 
some of those remunerated Loyalists have 
been paid for the loss of property estimat- 
ed at a value which had Americacontinued 
under subjection to Great Britain to this 
day, would not have produced to the 
Claimants a single shilling : Compare this 
description of characters, with the estima- 
ble and truly essential] mercantile character 
of British merchants in the scale of bene- 
fit to the British nation, which of these, if 
either, should be sacrificed ? To which of 
these is Great Britain most beholden, and 
which of these ought she, is she bound on 
the broad ground of general policy, to up- 
hold, not sacrifice, remunerate, not im- 
poverish, support, not suffer to languish in 
prison, foster not annibilate, cherish, not 
drive to desperation? Assuredly that man, 
or body of men, from whom she has re- 
ceived and yet does receive assistance, 
and by whose means she is enabled, how 
much soever you and I, Mr. Cobbett, may 
differ in this respect on the subject of Com- 
merce, to support her existence. So long 
as the government of this country has to 
boast of our capacity to support the Na- 
tional Debt, and under which we are told 
we have stood firmly and proudly stood 
too, (but that this country may swell that 
evidence of her prosperity as it has been 
deemed, to an unlimited or additional ex- 
tent, is tomy mind disputable,) so long do 
I contend that Commerce is absolutely i 
cessary to us; and to support which the 
mercantile interests of the country 1s not 
the least contributory to it; the yap 
tile interest, therefore, should not, it mus 
not, be anathematized and maltreated, 2s 
have been the American merchants, those 
I mean, as I am, or alas! rather once “a 
of the old School, our halcyon days, > 
Golden Age of Commerce should “ a 
stored and encouraged, for with the a So 
tages resulting to individoals, are |? 

‘ " fits to the state. 
porated reduplicative bene rage 
One word to you, Mr. Cobbett, by ¥ J ail 
Episode ; That commerce may be odbon 
times and ander all circumstances A+ ei 
to the flourishing condition of the ype 
or contributory to its existence, avery 
you, deny ; aithough perhaps es ast 
different grounds ;—Had this coun'ry 
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to uphold the great National Debt, which 
we all labour to maintain, I grant that 
commerce would not, to the extent it is 
carried, be requisite, nor perhaps at all ne- 
cessary, but so long as our Colossian 
shoulders have to support the Debt we 
have to bear with, I consider commerce, 
and I think you will accord with me, to 
be absolutely requisite. But to resume; 
—If government should, however, be of 
opinion, that the deficit of £. 3,988,766. 6s. 
be a compound of fraud and incorrectness, 
and that it is consequently not bound to 
pay ; or, if it is deemed not bound to in- 
demnify the individual, for acts adopted 
by them tending to the collective good, 
and which, in my opinion, they are 
morally bound to do, and in various in- 
stances have done, surely in every point 
of view it is bound to make good the loss 
or deficit between £. 1,420,000 and 
£. 659,493. The Board have decided, 
that claims have been made amounting to 
£. 5,408,766. 6s.; of these they determine 
to be good, £. 1,420,000, striking off a sum 
of £. 3,988,766. 6s. ; but that although 
they decree £. 1,420,000 to be good, yet 
they have only fatds in hand to the amount 
of £. 659,493, to discharge the sum of 
£. 1,420,000, because government, to 
maintain a good understanding with the 
United States, chose to sacrifice and aban- 
don, pro tempore, the British merchant, and 
elected to offer bim as an expiatory sacri- 
fice at the shrine of the republican go- 
vernment, which is after the rate of 
£46. 8s. 10d. per cent. not ten shillingsin 
the pound! But surely if government 
chuse, or is compelled, for political rea- 
sons, to sacrifice the creditor by surren- 
dering his bona fide claim, or which is tan- 
tamount by compounding for it for the 
general good, the collective body is bound 
to indemnify him, and apportion that boon 
to the American government, a surrender 
of the British merchants property among 
the many, instead of suffering the whole 
weight to fall on the individual: Such 
ever has been the case, except in the in- 
stance hitherto of the British merchant 
trading to America before the Revolution- 
ary War, and it would be singularly hard, 
if in the present case a novel rule should 
be adopted for the establishment of a pre- 
cedent unjust and injurious in the highest 
degree, founded on individual ruin. By 
compounding our Debts on the part of go- 
vernment in our behalf, and without pre- 
viously consulting us or obtaining our 
sanctions, we should, if government refuse 
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| to indemnify us, not only contribute more 
than our proportion to the exigencies of 


the State, while our brethren and fellow 
subjects equally reap the resulting benetits 
with us without contributing one shilling, 
but we are rendered unable to resort to 
our debtor, who becomes released frona 
our demand without our sanction which 
arose from the mutual contract between 
debtor and creditor, and which contracts 
ought not to be rescinded, except by the 
same authority, unless the resulting bene- 
fits to the State may require it; and even 
not then, unless compensation be ulti- 
mately made to the individual. It is 
much to be regretted, that after se long 
a lapse as eight years, during which 
the Board have sat upon the subject of 
these claims, the amount paid is not quite 
10s. in the pound, upon those claims which 
the Board deem to come within the de- 
scription of the treaty of peace of 1782, 
and the subsequent treaty of amity, com- 
merce and navigation, entered into in 
1794; much more beneticial would it 
have been to the Claimants had they been 
told eight years ago, as they are now by 
the Board, we can allow you only about 
a ninth part of your claims to come upon 
the composition fund, and of that ninth 
part, which we estimate to be as much as 
you might possibly have recovered in 
America, had the Courts of Law been open 
to = there, as they should have been, 
and as they were by the Americans 
agreed to be, that fund enables us to give 
you £46. Ss. 10d. for every £100. bona 
fide due and owing to you; if such had 
been then told to the claimants as it 
is now, years of misery, of expence, of 
expectation, of fruitless hope, would 
have been spared to the miserable and 
lingering creditor. Had such been done 
eight years ago, it could’ then but have 
been what it is now, a mere mecha- 
nical estimate and ratio of division, formed 
by the Board in the same manner and on 
the same faliible grounds, as do juries as- 
sessing damages in a complicated cause, 
where it is not possible to arrive exactly 
at the truth, and which they are never- 
theless obliged absolutely to decide with 
their oath of impartiality before them, 
and on a close and diligent investigation 
of all circumstances equitably, according 
to the best of their jadgment adopt; and 
which, giving the Board the utmost lati- 
tude of good conduct, is at best bata very 
uncertain and fallible judgment. Seeing 
how the decisions have been ultimately 
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made it is also to be deplored, that those | 
who have had the good fortune to procure 
large awards, and those who have had 
but a very small amount of the composi- 
tion money dealt out to them, have been 
equally subject to expence; and that 
those who. have been at infinite pains in 
procuring testimony from America at 
enormous expence, have fared but a shade 
better in the general estimate, than those 
who have done little more than presented 
the statement of their cases. It is the 
duty of government to relieve its subjects, 
on one portion of whom the adoption of 
certain measures unavoidably tends to 
partial injury ; and the least government 
can do, is to indemnify the creditor to the 
amount acknowledged to be their due, but 
to pay which we are told, the American 
government did not advance a sufficient 
sum,when the British government deemed 
it to be politic to release the individual 
British creditors’ demand upon the Ame- 
rican debtors: And to effect this purpose, 
it does in my opinion behove the Board, 
in the report of their proceedings which 
will be incumbent on them to make to 
government on the eve of the finalsittings, 
to set forth to view the just claim the cre- 
ditors have to be indemnified, at least to 
the extent which the Board have decided 
their claims to be good; and which claims 
were by the treaty of peace with the 
United States, undertaken to be paid to 
them by the debtors or their government. 
But far indeed beyond this extent have 
we fair ground of claim upon the British 
government: By the treaty of peace was 
secured to us, or proposed to be secured 
to us, the non-existence of impediments, 
but in the calamities of war there are va- 
rious injuries resulting to the subjects of a 
power making war, the charge of which 
must be supported by that government, 
for.the burthen can neither be cast upon 
the resisting power, nor upon individuals 
of either state : Of suchinjuries are among 
others, those of losses, the necessary and 
unavoidable consequence of the general 
calamity—ruin, the war brought on mul- 
titudes of debtors who were alive at the 
end of the war—from confusion in which 
it had involved the affairs of others who 
were dead, and whose estates had fallen 
into the hands of administrators negligent, 
dishonest, or wasteful, embracing injuries 
arising from the general calamity, and 


—_ 
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claims which the Board have rejected, 


at large : 


Amount of claims not 
cognizable by the 
Board, arising out of 
the resulting injuries 
of war, and not pro- 
vided for by treaties, 
remaining, I contend, 
as a charge upon the 
British government 


The Board have de- 
creed the amount of 
claims chargeable 
upon the American 
government, to be as 
ADOVE ...ccccccccesocees 
For the satisfaction of 
which, the British go- 
vernment compound- 
ed with the United 
States, FOF  .cscsccesese 
And to which add in- 
terest made on exche- 
quer bills, part of that 
Fults scdasesdaesbonsdes<* 


Deficit, which the Bri- 
tish government ac- 
knowledges to be due 
to us, but from the 
payment of which the 
American _govern- 
ment has been re- 
LEASE oo. ccccessccscecee 





excluding those which arose from direct 
or evasive impediments of the law; the 





a Or en 659,50 


arises from the natural and necessary con. 
sequences of the war, and consequent! 

are not chargeable upon the fund of 
£.600,000, but upon the fund of the Bri- 
tish nation, those claims have not been re- 
jected, because they were fraudulent, but 
because the fund did not apply to them. 
Surely the magnitude of the loss to a por- 
tion of the subjects of Great Britain, and 
which they are unable to bear, should be 
taken into consideration by the state, and 
the burthen made,to fall equally upon all, 
The following short statement will per- 
haps elucidate my subject without tres- 
passing upon you by further explanation 


Total amount of claims, ster- a £ 
TING coceecesessecsesscsevereces 5,408,766 6 

Ditto, decided to be good 

claims under the conven- 

tion with America ......+«. 1,420,000 0 


8,988,766 6 


—— nnd 


1,420,000 


600,000 


59,493 


442 


760,507 
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There can be no question that gover” 
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£.760,507, because it is acknowledged 
that our claims are good to that amount, 
and had they not been surrendered by 
the British government for political rea- 
sons, were demandable and recoverable 
either from the American debtor or go- 
vernment; and this indemnity should flow 
to us spontaneously, without compelling 
us to incur further expence, which we can 
ill submit to in making application to 
parliament for redress, but we have a fur- 
ther claim upon government, for the in- 
juries to our property in consequence of 
the war; these injuries or some of them 
are included in the loss of our debts not 
good at the peace, but which were good 
at the commencement of the war ; for loss 
from the destruction of books, vouchers 
and other papers; for loss from the em- 
barrassments of debtors after the com- 
mencement of the war, and before the 
peace, and generally for loss of whatever 
decription, occasioned by the act and 
consequences of war. It is the duty of 
governments to render war as little de- 
structive as possible to the finances of its 
own subjects, and in all cases not to suffer 
individual loss to fall on any one descrip- 
tion of persons, but either to apportion 
the loss among the collective body or in- 
demnify the individual sufferer. If govern- 
ment receives benefit from a partial momen- 
tary sacrifice, government, not the indivi- 
should ultimately bear} the burthen, 2uz 
sentit commodum sentire debet et onus. If a 
contrary doctrine should ever be adopted, 
inevitable injury would arise to the state 
as well as to the individual, and the prin- 
cipal contributors to the revenues of the 
country, the mercantile interest, would 
swell the black catalogue of insolvents 
and be classed in the same page, to his 
own destruction and the loss of the state, 
with A Ruinep American Mercuanrt. 
June 17, 1811. 
Tower Street, late St. George’s Row. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


Porrucgar——TuHe War. Downing- 
sircet, June 15, 1811.—A dispatch of 
which the following is an extract, has been 
this day received at Lord Liverpool’s of- 
fice, addressed to his Lordship by Lord 








Wellington, dated Quinta de Gramicha, 
30th May, 1811. 
We invested Badajoz on the 25th in- 
stant, on the right of the Guadiana; and 
the ordnance and stores for the siege hay- 
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ing been brought forward, we broke ground 
last night.—The enemy have retired their 
main boidly upon Llerena, and hold the ad- 
vanced posts of their cavalry at Usagre. 
I enclose the copy of the report of Major- 
General the Honourable William Lumley, 
of a very gallant affair of the cavalry near 
that place on the 25th. The Major-Gene- 
ral has reported that he received very 
great assistance, upon this occasion, from 
Major Holmes of the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
who was acting in the department of the 
Adjutant-General, and from Lieutenant 
Heathcote, of the Royal Dragoons, who 
was acting inthe department of the Quar- 
ter-Master-General, as well as from the 
officers mentioned in his report. 


Camp near Usagre, two A. M. 
May 26, 1811. 

Sir—As will have been stated to you 
yesterday verbally by the officer I sent 
for that purpose, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that having, as I before report- 
ed, driven the enemy’s rear guard from 
Usagre, I occupied that post on the night 
of the 24th, by placing the Spanish troops 
in front of the town, with their Tiradores 
well in advance towards the enemy, and 
the Portuguese and British cavalry, with 
the four six-pounders, in rear of the place ; 
a small brook, hollow and deep ravine, 
and narrow defile, being on this side of the 
town. About six o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing it was reported to me that the enetny’s 
cavalry were advancing in force, and that 
there was reason to believe they were ac- 
companied by artillery and infantry ; con- 
ceiving reports might exaggerate the fact, 
and not wishing to yield the post to infe- 
rior numbers, the 13th Light Dragoons and 
Colonel Otway’s Portuguese brigade of 
cavalry were ordered to cross the ravine 
to the left of the town, through the narrow 
fords and passes which had been previously 
reconnoitred, and Brigadier-General Mad- 
den’s brigade of Portuguese cavalry in 
like manner to the right, with orders to 
retire by the same passes if necessary. 
The heavy brigade of British, with the 
guns, being still in reserve behind the 
town.—Upon the nearer approach of the 
enemy, it was evident they were advanc- 
ing with the whole of their cavalry, and 
five or six heavy guns (eight pounders.) 
This being ascertained, and upon opening 
their first gun the line was ordered to re- 
tire, which they did slowly, in excellent 
order, and without loss ; the Spanish troops 
filing on the main road through the town, 
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| which had been left open for them. A | had thirteen regiments of cayalry ; 
ifs . ary in the 
i smart cannonade now commenced from | field, which, though not exceeding fron, 
i the opposite heights, the superiority of | two hundred to three bundred men each “ 
numbers and weight of metal decidedly | gave them so great a superiority over the : 
| in favour of the enemy ; but the superior} force under my orders, composed of three ; 
skill and well-directed aim of Captain Le- | nations, many of them as yet but little < 
fevre and his corps, with only four six- | known to eachother in cavalry movements 
pounders, was most pre-eminently con- | that I feel fully justified in not placing a 
spicuous, The enemy, now committed a| deep ravine and defile in my rear, and at- 
most daring attempt, or rather an error, tempting to defend the town, which js 
for which they were severely punished. } “only defensible by infantry, from an at. 
In spite of two of our guns, which bore di- | tack on the other side-——I have the pecu. th 
rectly for a few paces on the road, three | liar satisfaction to add, that the advantaze O 
of their chosen regiments, 4th, 20th, and | gained has been almost bloodless on our 
26th, dashed through the town and formed | part, although occasionally for a few se. " 
rapidly on the flank of the 3d Dragoon | conds, of necessity exposed to the range sh 
Guards, which corps, concealed by asmall | of artillery and a charge made against a th 
hill, I verily believe they did not see, and | Corps Elite of the enemy, who, on the bt 
in front of the 4th Dragoons; themselves | other hand, visibly suffered from our artil- oh 
presenting two fronts. A charge of the | lery, in addition to those lost in the charge, 
3rd Dragoon Guards was at this moment | —I feel myself under the highest obliga- se 
ordered on the right, and a simultaneous | tion to Brigadier-General Long for his zca- - 
moveinent of the 4th Dragoons, directed | lous, well timed, and active exertiuns dur- 
most judiciously by Brigadier-General | ing the day, as well as for his assistance at 
Long at the same moment on the left,| all times.—To Brigadier-General Loy, | 
i where I had requested him to remain, de- | commanding the Spanish cavalry (ihe the 
ne cided the point.—The enemy wavered | Count de Penne Villamur being sick at bre 
He before our cavalry reached them ; but al- {| Villa Franca,) and to Brigadier-General a 
eit most in the same instant they were over- | Madden, commanding the Portuguese divi- = 
Nie F turned and apparently annihilated. The | sion, I am highly indebted for their readi- | = 
iota affair took place so near the brook and | ness in obeying, and promptitude in exe- | of 
BTR, bridge which immediately leads into the | cuting my orders; to the Honourable Co- . oe 
RP th i town, and which I had forbid the cavalry | lonel De Grey, commanding the British ~ 
Bt I be tt to enter, that it was impossible for them to | brigade of heavy cavalry, and to Colonel my 
piste + Gaia pursue ; it is difficult therefore to decide | Otway, commanding tlre Portuguese bri hs 
Rie rh wpon the enemy’s loss; many severely | gade, both under the orders of brigadier: Bali 
cee et i wounded escaped through the town, others Renn Long; to Colonel Lord Edward me 
} - t a: threw themselves off their horses, and | Somerset, commanding the 4th Dragoons; on 
i oan fs escaped over the brook and through the | to Colonel Head, commanding the 13th od 
Berea i gardens, but besides seventy-eight pri- | Light Dragoons; to Major Wesion, colle _ 
Red ca soners, twenty-nine lay dead on the spot, | manding the 3d Dragoon Guards (5! . but 
eB ‘it many were also observed lying dead on | Calcraft being sick at Villa Franca;) a > not 
Aa Pe) the bridge and in the first street; and a{ to Captain Lefevre of the Royal Horse | His 
Beate ie peasant reports, that from thirty to fifty | Artillery, my very best thanks are rita | the 
SRE were sent off wounded to their rear on | well as to every officer and soldier, park did 
Th. horses and cars.—I must not omit to state | promptitude and steadiness with wc) sles 
att that a portion of the Count de Penne Vil-.| every, even retrogade, movement "" pee 
ay: Jamur’s Spanish cavalry gallantly support- | performed in the face of a superior encmy. om 
ay ed the charge on the left of the 3d Dragoon | —The advantage gained will not only i" tou 
Guards, as I am informed Brigadier-Gene- | some degree lessen the enemy ’s supetio not 
ral Madden’s brigade did on the right ; | cavalry, but will, I trust, stil] further ten? Wal 
but the dust caused by the Charge was so | to render him fearful and timid in ai! tot 
great, | was myself unable to observe on | movements.—I have the honour to be, o com 
that flank.—1 am positively assured from W. Lumtey, Major-Gener® nee 
the report of the prisoners, that the enemy | Marshal Sir Wm. Beresford, Se. 5¢- 2 
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